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BETTE DAVIS IN ‘THE LETTER’ 
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A WILLIAM WYLER Production 
Directed by William Wyler 


Play by W. Somerset Maugham; Screen Play by Howard Koch; 
Director of Photography, Tony Gaudio, A.S.C.; Art Director, Carl 
Jules Weyl; Film Editor, George Amy; Sound by Dolph Thomas; 
Gowns by Orry-Kelly; Makeup Artist, Pere Westmore; Technical 
Advisors, Louis Vincenot and John Villasin; Orchestral Arrange- 
ments by Hugo Friedhofer; Musical Director, Leo F. Forbstein; 
Music by Max Steiner. 


Story 


(Not for publication}—She was a strange woman. With her hus- 
band's gun, she pumped six bullets into the body of the man she 
loved. She defeated justice by buying back a letter which would 
have condemned her to death. And yet, you can't hate her for it. 
Leslie Crosbie (Bette Davis) slays Jeff Hammond during a visit he 
pays her while her husband Robert (Herbert Marshall) is away 
overnight in Singapore. Her story of self-defense is accepted by 
her attorney Howard Joyce (James Stephenson) until his Chinese 
clerk tells him that Hammond's Chinese widow has a letter written 
by Leslie on the day of the killing. Robert authorizes Joyce to 
buy the letter, not knowing its contents or that the price is much 
more than he can afford. Leslie is acquitted, but after the trial 
is forced to explain to her husband her true relations with Ham- 
mond. (Running Time—97 minutes). 
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Bette Davis in “The Letter’ 
At Her All-Time Best 


Strand To Show Somerset Maugham’s 
Supreme Dramatic Masterpiece 


That fascinating, tantalizing 
and dangerous Bette Davis, is 
back on the screen, following 
up her recent dazzling success 
“All This, And Heaven Too,” 
with “The Letter,” W. Somerset 
Maugham’s greatest drama of 
a woman’s heart. “The Letter” 
will have its local premiere 
showing at the Strand Theatre, 
on Friday. 

It is becoming axiomatic that 
each of Bette Davis’ perform- 
ances should top the one which 
preceded it. It happened with 
“Dark Victory,” °“ The. 12 Old 
Maid,” “All This and Heaven 
Too,” and according to all ad- 
vance reports, she rides to even 
greater glory in her newest 
vehicle, “The Letter.” 

“The Letter” tells a strange 
story. It tells of a beloved and 
sheltered woman who murders 
a man, murders him in cold 
blood, pumping his body full of 
bullets until her husband’s gun 
is empty. Why did she do it? 
Well, she tells her husband and 
her lawyer that she did it 
to defend her honor. But it 
seems there was a letter. . 
a letter in her handwriting ad- 
dressed to the murdered man, 
and now in the possession of his 
widow, an Eurasian woman. If 
that letter were to show up in 
court, there could be no other 
verdict than “guilty.” But down 
in the Chinese quarter of Singa- 
pore, there is a mysterious 
transaction under cover of night, 
and on the day of the trial, there 
is no sign of the letter. 

These are the ingredients of 
the drama. Bette Davis is the 
central figure about which it 
revolves. Herbert Marshall is 
the husband, James Stephenson 
the lawyer who sacrifices his 
deep personal integrity to save 


the life of his friend’s wife. Gale 
Sondergaard is the Eurasian 
woman. To tell more of the story 
would lessen its tremendous im- 
pact as it unfolds upon the 
sereen in all its dramatic in- 
tensity. 

Made under the direction of 
William Wyler, who directed 
Miss Davis in “Jezebel,” a per- 
formance which won her the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy Award in 
1938, “The Letter” has already 
been named by Red Book Maga- 
zine as the Best Picture of the 
Month. 

Max Steiner, whose musical 
score for “The Informer” won 
him the coveted Motion Picture 
Academy Award in 1935, has 
written the brilliant background 
music for “The Letter.” Howard 
Koch prepared the screen story 
from Maugham’s play, and Tony 
Gaudio, A.S.C., another Acade- 
my Award winner, is responsi- 
ble for the photography. 

Besides the principals already 
mentioned, the cast includes 
Frieda Inescort, as the lawyer’s 
gracious wife, Sen Yung, as the 
smiling but sinister Chinese law 
clerk, Bruce Lester, Elizabeth 
Earl, Tetsu Komai, Doris Lloyd 
and Cecil Kellaway. 
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BETTE DAVIS and HERBERT MARSHALL in "The Letter," Somerset Maugham's 


supreme dramatic success, which has been booked into the Strand Theatre. 


Bette Davis Follows Up 
‘Heaven’ With “The Letter’ 


From nineteenth century 
France and America, Bette 
Davis moves forward in time 
and Eastward in space, to the 
present day and the Straits Set- 
tlement on the 
Malay Pinin- 
sula for her 
role in “The 
Letter,” her 
newest __ star- 
ring picture 
which opens 
Friday at the 
Strand. 

After a va- 
cation follow- 
ing her _per- 
formance in 

Mat 110—15e “All This and 
BETTE DAVIS Heaven, Too,” 
in which she 
appeared with Charles Boyer 
and Barbara O’Neil, Miss Davis 
returned to the studio to star in 
the film version of the Somerset 
Maugham play. 

“The Letter’ offers Miss 
Davis a return to the highly 
charged, dynamic characteriza- 
tion which first brought her 
fame. As the wife of a British 
rubber planter isolated in the 
small white colony in the Orient, 
Miss Davis is seen against a 
sultry background whose under- 
currents of passion and cruelty 
provide tension and excitement 
for the strange drama. 

Already recognized as one of 
Hollywood’s most unusual pro- 
ductions, “The Letter’ includes 
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several startling innovations in 
the compact, smoldering script 
provided by Howard Koch. Art 
Director Karl Jules Weyl, who 
designed the sets for “All This 
and Heaven, Too” was again 
assigned to create the settings 
for Miss Davis’ present picture. 
William Wyler, who directed 
Miss Davis in her Academy 
Award winning perfomance of 
“Jezebel” was united with the 
star for the first time since that 
picture. 

Featured in the supporting 
cast are Herbert Marshall, Gale 
Sondergaard, James Stephenson, 
Bruce Lester, Frieda Inescort 
and many others. 


Bette Davis Plays 
Kit Cornell Role 


Bette Davis says the part of 
Leslie Crosbie in “The Letter,” 
opening Friday at the Strand, 
was the most difficult role she 
ever attempted and it’s all the 
fault of Katharine Cornell. 

Leslie Crosbie was difficult 
enough without the Cornell haz- 
ard. She is a fragile, well-bred, 
gentle person but she commits 
a brutal murder and carries it 
off with the nonchalance of a 
lady presiding at the garden 
party. 

“It’s a great part,” Miss Davis 
said, “a very wonderful part— 
but I saw Katharine Cornell do 
it on the stage. She did it in New 
York in 1927. I was so fasci- 
nated by her acting and genius 
that I saw the play twice, and 
I can recall every vivid detail of 
her performance. 

“But, you see, I’m not at all 
like Kitty Cornell. I had to make 
this part mine, all mine, my very 
own. 

“It was the hardest thing I 
ever tried, because I kept re- 
membering Cornell in the part.” 

It’s doubtful if any actress 
ever paid another so sincere a 
compliment as that. 


Bette Davis Is True 
First Lady of the Screen 


But Star of ‘The Letter’ Turns Down 
Glamor Role in Her Off-Screen Life 


Bette Davis is the kind of a 
girl who sincerely likes to walk 
in the rain. It’s fun, as most. men 
and few women know, but with 
Bette it seems to be something 
more. Small, wet, and sometimes 
muddy, she likes to slosh out in 
damp tweeds to defy the ele- 
ments. 

This meteorological whim may 
have been inherited from stern 
New England ancestors who 
bucked salt spray in whale 
boats, but more than likely it 
is Bette’s own particular notion. 

“Shrewd, hard-bitten Bette 
Davis,” curt, clear, complete 
Time called her. 

Shrewd, yes. 
no. 

She fought and scratched her 
way up from ushering in a New 
England summer theater, from 
bits in tawdry stock companies, 
and from sweet and futile parts 
in organdie dresses and floppy 
hats when she first came to Hol- 
lywood. Now she plays her 
heart’s desire, tragedy. She is a 
completely successful woman, 
doing the work she likes best to 
do, and doing it better than any- 
body else. 

But everybody calls her 
“Bette.” She could easily be the 


Hard-bitten, 


. most formidable person in Hol- 


lywood, a town in which any 
number of small fry act like 
sharks, but she isn’t. The only 
persons who annoy her are the 
occasional few who, appalled by 
her vast reputation, are afraid 
of her. This happens now and 
then, to Bette’s embarrassment. 
Not being afraid of anybody, 
and being quite willing to call 
a spade anything the spade de- 
serves to be called, Bette has no 
respect whatsoever for timid 
souls. She tries to be kind, but 
she’s always embarrassed. 

The arrival of Miss Bette 
Davis is usually heralded by sev- 
eral loud, high hoots of laugh- 
ter, verging on the hysterical, a 
small black dog called “Tibby,” 
and red-headed Maggie Dono- 
van. Maggie is hairdresser and 


confidante. 

She has adroitly side-stepped 
her rightful role as Hollywood’s 
First Lady by declining to play 
such a glamorous, well-adver- 
tised part. Currently, her en- 
thusiasm is a house in Sugar 
Hill, New Hampshire, a Revo- 
lutionary farmhouse which she 
has had remodelled, and where 
she intends to spend the rest of 
her summers. 

On the lot when not working, 
Bette is likely to wear a play 
suit of bright red, or shorts. She 
lets her hair fluff out and blow 
in the wind. She was long ago 
convinced that she was not a 
beautiful woman, but she thinks 
her hair is lovely and doesn’t 
mind saying so. As for beauty 
secrets and such, she uses less 
makeup than any actress in the 
film colony, despite her many 
character parts. 

She doesn’t want to make a 
comedy, despite the number of 
tragic roles she has played, and 
the number of times she has 
been tortured, beaten, jailed or 
murdered for dramatic affect. 
She doesn’t, as a matter of fact, 
think she would be very funny 
as a comedienne, and _ besides, 
“T love tragedy.” 

Bette’s pictures always re- 
quire an unusual amount of con- 
centration and she always draws 
the kind of director who finds it 
necessary to keep the set quiet. 
The stage was hushed through- 
out the filming of “All This, and 
Heaven Too,” with Anatole Lit- 
vak directing, but this was not 
Bette’s doing. So far as she is 
concerned, the doors could be 
thrown open and the world in- 
vited in for a picnic. It wouldn’t 
affect her acting. Her current 
picture, “The Letter,” was often 
closed. Between takes, Bette 
would call for Willie and the 
harmonica. Willie is William 
Wyler, distinguished director of 
“Jezebel,” “Wuthering Heights” 
and “Dead End.” He plays the 
mouth organ, a trick he learned 
from doughboys in France. 
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MENACED—Gale Sondergaard, as a sinister Eurasian woman, holds Bette 
Davis’ fate in her hands in this scene from "The Letter" coming to the Strand. 


DYNAMIC OPENING 
SCENE IN LETTER’ 
COMING 10 STRAND 


Coolie boys drowsing in their 
hammocks start as the crack of 
a revolver shot splits the still 
air of the rubber plantation. 


A man staggers through the 
palely piercing moonlight, stum- 
bles down the steps of the 
plantation house, falls in a 
shadow. 


He is followed by a woman. 
Blindly, as mechanically as if 
she were wielding a whip, she 
pours four more shots into his 
squirming body. 

This is the opening scene of 
“The Letter,” film version of the 
Somerset Maugham play. It 
begins with Bette Davis com- 
mitting murder. 


“Cut!” eries Director William 
Wyler. “It’s a take.” 


If it’s a take, it must be the 
fifteenth time he’s shot the scene. 
Mr. Wyler is meticulous. Bette 
drops the gun in the sand. 


“I’m still afraid of those 
things,” she says. “I hate guns. 


“I’m the kind of a person who 
hides in closets on the Fourth 
of July. Noises frighten me to 
death.” 

Miss Davis has played femme 
fatale in more pictures than you 
could count on two hands. But 
this is the first time she has tak- 
en a gun in hand to murder a 
man. She liked the scene. It is 
a startling beginning for any 
picture, but she doesn’t like the 
gun. 
“T killed a man once before,” 
said Miss Davis. “That was in a 
play called ‘Broadway,’ in which 
I played my very first lead. 

“It was so nervous that I shot 
him ten minutes too soon in the 
second act. I was supposed to 
shoot him once. I shot him three 
times, and he was dead, dead, 
dead. He had to lie there and 
play dead while we ad libbed all 
over him.” 

David Newell, whom Bette 
murders in “The Letter’ was 
also dead, dead, dead. 

“That’s the first time I ever 
died in a picture,” he said. He 
used to be Kay Francis’s leading 
man. “I ought to be dead with 
more’n sixty bullets in me. Davis 
sure kills ’em.”’ 

“Ugh,” said Miss Davis. 


Scrambled Symphony 


Margaret Tallichet sent hus- 
band William Wyler a gag birth- 
day present on the set of “The 
Letter,” which he directed. It 
was a beautiful, large and showy 
harmonica, and the_ director 
grabbed it, started to play. But 
the notes had been scrambled— 
high, low, bass and treble in 
wild confusion! 

After the laugh, he got a real 
one just as good as the trick 
harmonica looked. 


Advice, Unlimited 


Childless young ladies such as 
Frieda Inescort and Elizabeth 
Earle were giving advice to 
James Stephenson, while work- 
ing together on “The Letter” 
set,.on how to raise his new 
baby. Stephenson asked how 
they knew so much about child- 
raising. 

“Well, wesen’t we children 
once, ourselves?’”’ asked Miss 
Earle after a blank pause. 
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SHE STANDS ACCUSED—Herbert Marshall, Bette Davis and James Stephen- 
son in a tensely dramatic scene from the film based on Somerset Maugham's 
play, “The Letter," which starts its local run Friday at the Strand. 


New Bette Davis Film Has 
Plenty Dramatic Action 


Murders for Love in New Film Version 
Of Somerset Maugham’s “The Letter”’ 


In those circles where such 
things are discussed, Bette 
Davis would be known as a 
“repeater.” The one thing she 
hasn’t learned is how to stay 
out of jail, and important cities 
all over the world can boast of 
having thrown the famed ac- 
tress into the clink at one time 
or another. 

Miss Davis,  cinematically 
speaking, never seems to benefit 
from these unpleasant experi- 
ences so far as regeneration is 
concerned. According to the box 
office receipts that attend her 
every fall from grace, her anti- 
social conduct is deeply appre- 
ciated. 

At the present moment Miss 
Davis is undergoing another in- 
vestigation by the minions of 
law and order, this time in 
Singapore. This legal grilling is 
for scenes in “The Letter,” the 
picture opening Friday at the 
Strand in which Miss Davis 
stars, with Herbert Marshall 
and James Stephenson at War- 


on Somerset Maugham’s famous 
play, she will spend her usual 
time in the jail house until she 
is acquitted. 

ner Bros. In the drama based 

As mentioned before, this run- 
in with the law holds no novelty 
for the errant Miss Davis. It 
was not so very long ago that 
she was lodged in the Concier- 
gerie in Paris until the authori- 
ties decided what to do with her. 
Be it said in Miss Davis’ favor, 
however, that in “All This and 
Heaven, Too,” in which Charles 
Boyer was the cause of so much 
of her trouble, she was merely 
the victim of circumstances be- 
yond her control, as they say 
in the courtroom, but it serves 
to illustrate Miss Davis’ unflag- 
ging affinity for the police of all 
nations. 

The fact that she is acquitted 
in “The Letter” does not mean 
that she is innocent. It’s just the 
Davis wiles that obtain for her 
a brief respite until justice, as 
it must to all men, catches up. 
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BETTE AT HER BEST — As the central figure. in. Somerset Maugham's 
supreme dramatic masterpiece, "The Letter," Bette Davis is said to have her 
finest role to date. Film opens Friday at Strand. 


BETTE DAVIS WANTS 
TO PLAY ALL OF 
MAUGHAM HEROINES 


ette Davis has a new goal 
and ambition. She would like, 
ultimately, to enact for the 
screen the whole gallery of W. 
Somerset Maugham heroines. 
From the amoral wife in 
“Cakes and Ale” to the oft-pre- 
sented Sadie Thompson of 
“Rain,” there is not, according 
to Miss Davis, a dramatic dud 
in the lot. 


“Of course,” the star admitted 
a few days ago, “I have had 
marvelous luck with Maugham 
heroines.” 

Miss Davis thinks that her 
success in portraying Maugham 
characters is due to her willing- 
ness to accept the author’s un- 
relenting dissections of the fem- 
inine soul, and pass them on un- 
softened and unexcused. She did 
it in “Of Human Bondage,” and 
she does it again in her latest 
picture, “The Letter,” which 
opens at the Strand Friday. 

“Even if I had never played 
any of the women Maugham 
creates, I’d still be fascinated 
by them. They challenge me.” 

There seems to be no unsur- 
mountable obstacles between 
Miss Davis and her goal, a sur- 
vey of the situation indicates. 
Many Maugham stories are 
owned by various studios, who 
would probably be glad either 
to sell them to Warner Bros. or 
borrow Miss Davis to play their 
heroines. 

Since reports on “The Letter” 
reactions have gone around Hol- 
lywood, the film town is fairly 
well convinced that the Davis- 
Maugham combination has cer- 
tain magical qualities. It has 
also been rumored that Warner 
Bros. in New York are starting 
negotiations there for the pur- 
chase of further Maugham 
properties. 

It is the untouched part of the 
Maugham gallery that particu- 
larly appeals to Miss Davis. She 
feels sure that it contains more 
histrionic riches than it has yet 
been made to yield. And she 
would like to do them. 


Redbook Cites “Letter” as 
Picture of the Month 


Red Book Magazine’s selection 
for their “Picture of the Month,” 
in their December issue just out 
on the newsstands is “The Let- 
ter,” the new Bette Davis star- 
ring film which is scheduled to 
open on Friday at the Strand 
Theatre. The _ selection was 
made by Douglas W. Churchill, 
noted film critic. The. strong 
supporting cast in “The Letter” 
includes Herbert Marshall, 
James Stephenson, Gale Sonder- 
gaard, Bruce Lester and many 
others. William Wyler directed 
the film from the screen play by 
Howard Koch, based on. W. 
Somerset Maugham’s play. 
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BETTE DAVIS STARS 
IN THE LETTER 
AT STRAND TODAY 


W. Somerset Maugham wrote 
the play, Bette Davis is the star 
and William Wyler the director. 
The film is “The Letter,” long 
awaited by movie audiences 
throughout the country, which 
promises to offer magnetic en- 
tertainment when it opens at 
the Strand Theatre today. 

Gripping, in the best Maug- 
ham style, the play made record 
runs on Broadway and on the 
legitimate stage throughout the 
world. Its powerful drama, 
smoothly drawn by its writer 
and scenarists, makes a_per- 
fect vehicle for the rare talents 
of Miss Bette Davis. 
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BETTE DAVIS - HERBERT MARSHALL 
in “THE LETTER" 


Bette Davis—a name now full 
of magic to those who appreciate 
the art of acting—plays Leslie, 
wife of a Singapore plantation 
owner. Suave, British Herbert 
Marshall is her husband. 

Native music tempers a balmy 
night, moonlight throws shad- 
ows of palms and rubber plants 
against the huts of the planta- 
tion. Coolies are asleep in ham- 
mocks. A shot rings out from 
the quiet house, followed by an- 
other and another. A man stag- 
gers from the Crosbie home, 
slumps on the porch. Leslie 
stands over him at the door, 
smoking pistol in her hand. 

Leslie tells her story. It is a 
story for which no jury would 
convict her, 

She comes to trial and her 
aloof gentility, known through- 
out the British Orient, is com- 
mended as fortitude. But behind 
the cool eyes, the distant expres- 
sions, the straight back, lies a 
secret, a secret told in a letter. 

Max Steiner scored the film 
with inspired music and Howard 
Koch adapted Maugham’s story. 
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Bette Tops Previous Hits With Her Latest, 
“The Letter”, Based on Maugham Play 


William Wyler’s 
Direction Superb 


With each picture which Bette 
Davis makes, she sets herself 
what seems an impossible task. 
That is, to top her previous per- 
formances. Such performances 
as she gave in “Dark Victory,” 
“The Old Maid” and “All This 
and Heaven Too” would seem 
well-nigh impossible to improve 
upon, but such is the magic of 
Miss Davis’ supreme talent, 
that she has succeeded. In “The 
Letter,” the Strand’s new film, 
a William Wyler production 
based on the Somerset Maugham 
play, she is sheer perfection. 

The perfection we might add, 
is confined to Miss Davis’ por- 
trayal of the role, for Leslie 
Crosbie, central figure in this 
most dramatic of all the Maug- 
ham plays, is anything but per- 
fect. She murders the man she 
loves, and ruins the man who 
loves her. 

It all begins on a summer 
night in Singapore. The rubber 
trees cast their deep shadows in 
the moonlight, the coolies are 
asleep in their hammocks in the 
thatched-roof sheds. The quiet 
is shattered suddenly as a pistol 
shot rings out. It is followed, by 
another and another and an- 
other. A man staggers down the 
steps of the main house, falls 
dead on the ground. A woman 
follows him, pistol in hand, fir- 
ing shot after shot until a click 
tells her that it is empty. Dully, 
she drops the gun and stands 
there gazing at the man she has 
killed. 

Later, surrounded by her hus- 
band who has been hastily sum- 
moned from a distant plantation, 
her lawyer, and a sympathetic 
police officer, she explains that 
she had killed him in self-de- 
fense. The man had taken ad- 
vantage of her husband’s over- 
night absence to attempt to 
make love to her. As she re- 
enacts the scene for them, they 
are all touched by her brave 
efforts to remain calm. Her 
studied calm also wins her great 
sympathy and praise during the 
weeks she spends in prison prior 
to her trial. There is little doubt 
of the outcome however. Her 
case will not keep the jury out 
for more than a few minutes. 
Then suddenly the shadow of a 
letter looms upon the horizon. 
It is an ominous shadow, one 
that could easily sway the jury’s 
verdict from “not guilty” to 
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FASCINATING, TANTALIZING and DANGEROUS, Bette Davis continues to 
hold the spotlight as the screen's top dramatic actress, as evidenced by her 
virtuoso performance in "The Letter,’ current hit at the Strand. 


“guilty.” The letter is in the pos- 
session of the Eurasian wife of 
the murdered man. In order to 
get it, Leslie not only has to use 
every cent that her husband has 
in the bank, but also has to hum- 
ble herself before the native 
woman. With exquisite aplomb, 
she does just that. She is ac- 
quitted by the jury, she cannot 
escape the wages of her sin. Her 
own conscience, and the love she 
still bears for the man she mur- 
dered, convict her. 

With a superb artistry, Miss 
Davis portrays Leslie Crosbie as 
an outwardly calm, practical 
woman, giving us just the mer- 
est hint now and then of the 
smouldering fires within. Thus, 
as the story unfolds we are 
amazed at the revelations of her 
character, yet in a way prepared 
for them. It is a performance 
without precedent in its subtlety. 

The cast which supports Miss 
Davis is’ brilliantly  distin- 
guished. There is Herbert Mar- 
shall, as her loving and unsus- 
picious husband, and James 
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Stephenson, convincingly real- 
istic as the lawyer who defends 
her, knowing all the while that 
she is guilty. Gale Sondergaard 
as the native woman is mysteri- 
ous, cold and inscrutable. Then 
there is Sen Yung, smilingly 
sinister Chinese law clerk, who 
adds an evil thread that is woven 
throughout the story. Other out- 
standing members of the cast 
include Bruce Lester, Frieda 
Inescort and Elizabeth Earl. 

Wyler directed Bette Davis in 
“Jezebel,” which won her the 
Academy Award for the best 
performance of 1938, and “The 
Letter” marks a very auspicious 
reunion between the director and 
the star. Through the fluidity 
and sensitivity of his direction, 
he sets and then sustains the 
mood which keys her perform- 
ance. 

Howard Koch is credited with 
the screen play based on Maug- 
ham’s drama, and Max Steiner 
has written a brilliant musical 
score to accompany the film’s 
dynamic action. 


BETTE DAVIS—New England claims as its own this 
small, blonde dynamic star, acknowledged queen of the 
screen ... Learned acting by acting ... Small roles in 
stock companies led to big roles on Broadway, then to 
Hollywood ... Takes her work seriously and loves it... 
Off-screen hobbies are the Tail Waggers Association, 
of which she is president . . . and her house in New 
England, where she spends her summers . . . Likes to walk 
in the rain, read in bed, sleep late .. . Has just received 
Red Book Magazine's "Picture of the Month" accolade 
for "The Letter." 


HERBERT MARSHALL—Brought up in the tradition of 
the London stage, where his father was one of the noted 
actors ... Played his first stage role at 19... Served 
in the British army, then resumed his career, touring 
the provinces and also U. S. and Canada... First talk- 
ing picture he made was "The Letter,” starring Jeanne 
Eagels, in which he played the lover... In the new 
version, starring Bette Davis, and currently at the Strand, 
he plays the husband. 


JAMES STEPHENSON—Left his native England, where 
he starred in "Counsellor at Law" and other plays on 
the London stage . . . to come to Hollywood and play 


character roles . . . Considers acting fun rather than 
work, with result that he goes from one role to the next 
without vacation ... In his newest film, "The Letter," 
he has his strongest part to date. 


GALE SONDERGAARD is of Danish descent, daughter 
of a professor at the University of Wisconsin . . . 
Prominent in dramatics at college, she carried this over 
to a professional career ... Prominent on the Broadway 
stage, she married Herbert Biberman, Theatre Guild 
director .. . Came to Hollywood with him, intending to 
retire to private life, but they drafted her into pictures 
. .. In her newest, "The Letter," she plays to perfection 
a sinister Eurasian woman. 


WILLIAM WYLER—has won himself reputation of being 
Hollywood's hardest taskmaster . . . Consistent-director 
of hits, he knows what he wants and goes after it, even 
though it means making his cast do a scene over 15 
times . . . Born in Europe, educated in Switzerland and 
Paris, he came to Hollywood in 1920, did foreign pub- 
licity, then moved into directorial end. "These Three," 
“Dodsworth,” "Jezebel,'’ were among his. successes. 
Latest is "The Letter," starring Bette Davis. 


HERBERT MARSHALL 
FOLLOWED FATHER'S 
FOOTSTEPS 10 FAME 


When acting is in the blood, 
you can’t raise your boy to be 
an accountant, according to Her- 
bert Marshall. At any rate, he 
couldn’t refrain from following 
in his actor-father’s footsteps, 
even though, 
following 
gradation 
£.-o30:R (S45 
Mary’s Col- 
lege, England, 
-he did try ac- 
‘counting for 
: awhile. 


the son of Per- 
2cy and Ethel 
Marshall, he 
played his first 

Herbert Marshall stage part at 
the age of 19, in Braxton, Eng- 
land. Two years later he was in 
London playing “Tommy” in 
“Brewster’s Millions,’ and a bit 
later toured U. S. and Canada 
in “Grumpy.” 

He served in the British army 
during the first world war, then 
returned to the theatre in en- 
gagements that seemed to alter- 
nate between London and New 
York City. His first picture was 
an English-made silent starring 
Pauline Fredrick. 

“The Letter,” starring Jeanne 
Eagela, was his first talkie. He 
played the lover in it. Currently 
he’s playing in Warner Bros. 
new version of the famous Som- 
erset Maugham play, this time 
as the wronged husband! The 
picture, with Bette Davis in the 
starring role, is showing at the 
Strand Theatre. 


Mat 111—15c 


Another Week at Strand 
For Bette Davis Film 


“The Letter,’ film version of 
Somerset Maugham’s famous 
drama, with Bette Davis in the 
starring role, goes into its sec- 
ond week at the Strand Theatre 
on Friday. Originally scheduled 
for one week, the picture is be- 
ing held over in answer to pop- 
ular demand. 

Hailed by the newspaper film 
critics and by the large audi- 
ences who have already seen the 
picture at the Strand, as the 
greatest of all Miss Davis’ roles, 
“The Letter” presents her as an 
apparently happily married wo- 
man, who murders the man she 
loves, and ruins the man who 
loves her. Featured with her in 
the supporting cast is Herbert 
Marshall, James Stephenson, 
Gale Sondergaard, Frieda Ines- 
cort, Bruce Lester, Elizabeth 
Earl and many more. 


Strong Supporting Role 


Some observers such as Tony 
Gaudio and his camera crew 
on “The Letter” think Gale Son- 
dergaard has made a strong bid 
for a second Academy Award 
for supporting honors, by her 
work in a single scene of the 
Somerset Maugham story, which 
is now showing at the Strand. 


“letter” Held Over 

The new Bette Davis starring 
film, “The Letter,” which is cur- 
rently packing them in at the 
Strand Theatre, is being held 
over for an additional week in 
order to accommodate the 
crowds who have been flocking 
to see the widely praised film. 


Still L Pub. R; Mat 218—30c 


DIRECTOR AT WORK—William Wyler (left) rehearsing Bette Davis and 
James Stephenson in a scene for "The Letter.’ The finished film is currently 
breaking all attendance records at the Strand Theatre. 


William Wyler Has 
Consistent Record of Hits 


Nobody was mad at Willie. 
Willie was playing the mouth 
organ those bright days and 
everybody liked him. 


This was pleasant, but not 
according to form. Heretofore, 
pictures which William Wyler 
had directed for three weeks 
had seethed with the venom of 
discontented actors and _ sput- 
tered with the hushed impreca- 
tions of indignant extra people. 
Nothing in this world can be so 
indignant as an extra who has 
been tongued-lashed in company. 

One school of thought has it 
that Willie is a master psycholo- 
gist—that he gets people mad 
at him in order to achieve cer- 
tain artistic effects before his 
camera. 


Others have alleged that 
Willie is just a mean man. But 
all his critics are curiously un- 
animous in this: before the pic- 
ture is completed, they like Wil- 
lie. They praise him as a direc- 
tor, thank him for the pains he 
took with them. 

The truth about William 
Wyler is probably simpler than 
either of these theories, and it’s 
this: Willie knows what he 
wants and doesn’t mind being 
tedious about getting it. 


Working on “The Letter,” the 
Somerset Maugham drama 
showing at the Strand, with 
Bette Davis and Herbert Mar- 
shall as the leads, Wyler re- 
hearsed each big scene a full day 
before shooting it, and then 
many times before the camera. 
Fifteen takes is fast work for 
him on a one-minute scene. 


He isn’t loud or sarcastic. He 
doesn’t tongue-lash his players. 
But he has never finished a pic- 
ture without a feud or so on his 
hands. 

Ruth Chatterton had black 
looks for him long before she 
finished “Dodsworth.” Humph- 
rey Bogart and Sylvia Sidney 
were boiling during the shooting 
of “Dead End.” Miriam Hopkins 
burned up during the produc- 
tion of “These Three.” Joel Mc- 
Crea, who never gets angry with 
anybody, is said to be the only 
actor that ever worked for Wy- 
ler without losing his temper. 

So the record of “The Letter” 
is something special. The ex- 
planation may be Bette Davis. 
Bette worked under Wyler when 
he made “Jezebel,” and it won 


her an Academy Award. She did 
as she was told, never com- 
plained no matter how many 
times Wyler wanted her to re- 
peat a gesture or a phrase. The 
rest of the company followed her 
cue. 


It’s his quiet insistence on 
underemphasis that gets actors 
down. They step up before the 
camera ready to give their all. 
Wyler is a bit inarticulate. He 
doesn’t say just what’s wrong, 
but he thinks they’d better try 
it again. The second and the 
tenth and the fifteenth take don’t 
suit him either. But the six- 
teenth or seventeenth does, and 
then all is serene. 

Executives who have had to 
deal with Wyler are often as 
exasperated as the players. He 
doesn’t argue. He just sits. Then 
he goes back to the stage and 
takes his own not always sweet 
time. 

Well, he made “Wuthering 
Heights” and “Dead End” and 
“Jezebel.” Maybe Hollywood has 
caught on to the Wyler method, 
at last. Nobody’s mad at him 
now. When he gets those long 
scenes done, he jerks out the lit- 
tle mouth organ and plays “Oh 
Susannah.” 


Still BD2531; Mat 109—15c 


BETTE DAVIS—star of the Strand 
Theatre's current hit, "The Letter,'' 
which is being held over for an addi- 
tional week, starting Friday. 


STEINER'S MUSIC 
FOR THE LETTER’ 
FINEST FILM SCORE 


All the praise which critics 
and public alike are heaping on 
the new Strand film, “The Let- 
ter,” is directed not only to Bette 
Davis and the supporting cast 
for splendid acting, or to Wil- 
liam Wyler for his brilliant di- 
rection, but also to Max Steiner, 
whose superb musical score con- 
tributes greatly to the dynamic 
drama. 

In 1935, Steiner won that su- 
preme accolade, the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy Award for his 
“Informer” score, and since that 
time he has continued to turn 
out some of the best of all film 
music. His music for “The Let- 
ter” is so perfectly keyed to the 
dramatic mood of the film that 
it seems to have an actual part 
in the story itself. Without re- 
sorting to any of the typical, 
and by now hackneyed Chines? 
musical themes, he has, with 
his score, kept the audiences 
constantly reminded of the Ori- 
ental background that is so es- 
sentially a part of the drama. 

Mr. Steiner, who was born 
in Vienna and attained fame in 
Europe as both an operatic and 
symphonic composer, has one 
basic rule for motion picture 
music, according to statements 
he made during a recent inter- 
view—never let the score in- 
trude on the action. Except in 
rare cases, the music in Steiner 
films serves as a background, so 
unobtrusive that the audience 
scarcely realizes that their emo- 
tions are being affected and in- 
fluenced nearly as much by the 
music as by what is happening 
on the screen. 


THE LETTER’ HELD 
OVER FOR 2ND WEEK 


management of the 
Strand Theatre has announced 
that their current feature, “The 
Letter” starring Bette Davis, 
will be held over for an addi- 
tional week in order to accomo- 
date the crowds who are flock- 
ing to see the film. 

“The Letter,’ pronounced by 
newspaper critics and audiences 
alike to be the finest of all Miss 
Davis’ pictures, is based on W. 
Somerset Maugham’s most bril- 
liant stage drama, originally 
presented on Broadway with 
Katharine Cornell in the star- 
ring role. It is the story of a 
woman who murders for love, 
and the consequences she suf- 
fers, even though the law ac- 
quits her. A searching drama, 
directed with delicacy and re- 
straint by William Wyler, and 
brilliantly acted by Bette Davis 
and a strong supporting cast, it 
has been selected by Red Book 
Magazine as the Best Picture of 
the Month. 


Ge rren f 
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Bette’s Best is yvour Best Bet 
for EXPLOITATION! 


Start with 


BEST-PICTURE- 
OF-THE-MONTH 


Redbook Magazine, December issue designated 
Bette Davis in “The Letter’ as ‘The-Best-Picture- 
Of-The-Month.’ This means that over 4 million 
readers will get to know about the picture by the 
two page spread devoted to this honor. It opens 


the way to active promotions in every locality. 


Here are a few leads to follow: 


Flashes From “Frisco 


Here are just a few of the ways that the Fox 
Theatre in San Francisco handled _ their 
early playdate of ‘‘The Letter” : 


Radio station KFRC offered free tickets for 
the most unusual letter listeners ever re- 
ceived. Winners were also invited to read 


their letters over the air. 


Arranged for teaser underliners to be run 


under “‘letters to the editor’? column. 


| Sitcom Mon | | Theatre patrons signed their names to a 
. gigantic letter in the lobby. Twenty-five 
lucky names were chosen and these people 


were given ducats to the show. Giant mes- 


sage was mailed to Bette Davis. 


Classified Ad Page Contest 


Take the following list of titles of Bette Davis hits 
and spot them in various ads on the classified 
page. Readers are asked to find the names buried 
on page and arrange the titles vertically so that 
they spell out ‘““The Letter.”? In order to receive 
passes, readers must send lists to newspaper 
along with short letter on ‘“‘Why Bette Davis is 
Queen of the Screen.” List of films include: 
‘‘Dangerous,” ‘All This, And Heaven Too,”’ 
**Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex,” ‘““The Old 
Maid,”’ “Dark Victory,” ‘“‘Jezebel,” ‘‘Kid Gala- 
had,” “‘It’s Love ’m After,” and “Of Human 
Bondage.” | 


Arrange with local merchants for full page “sales- 
of-the-month” co-op ad page. Illustration above 
shows you how. 


Stickers on December Redbook copies sell two- 
page spread on “ ‘The Letter,’ Picture-of-the- 
Month.” Contact distributors and dealers for 


newsstands displays. Bette Davis Display 
Tie in with local daily to run **photo-of-the- For lobby display—but big—you’ll be in- 


month” contest. Paper prints winning pix and 


terested in the layout on pages two and 
use entries for lobby display. VES cs ee PMc 


three. They show close-ups of Bette Davis 
Trademark your lobby displays, letterheads, ads, 
etc. with an official “‘picture-of-the-month” seal. 


in former dramatic hits, and describe vari- 
ous awards which Bette has received for 
Sponsor contest among local amateur artists to her outstanding performances. Dig into 


design this seal. your files and pull out the stills from ‘“‘Dan- 


gerous,” ‘Marked Woman,” “Jezebel,” 


‘“‘Dark Victory,” and “The Old Maid.”” Add 


Essay contest on your town’s biggest “news event- 
of-the-month.”’ 


to these a large blowup of the cover or use 


Tie in your “picture-of-the-month” with the 
“author-of-the-month”’ ideas on page II. 


any of the posters—and we think you have 
a pretty smart looking display. 


Handle this big—the way your local department 
store handles a big sale! 
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Dramatise Your Displays 
With This Photo 


Bette Davis has never 
been seen in a more dra- 
matic pose. It is perhaps 
the most dramatic mo- 
ment in the picture. It 
therefore “‘trade marks”’ 
the film with startling ef- 
fect in ads, posters, scene 
mats, and on the cover. 
Naturally it makes a 
striking display for lob- 
by and front. To get 
across the full meaning 
of this pose use any one 
of the lines (printed 
below the illustration ) 


with your display. 


“I wish I could say I was 
sorry.” 


“With all my heart I still 
love the man I killed.’’ 


“She can’t have him . 
now !”’ 


“I can never regret the love 
I gave him... or the hate!”’ 


24=-Sheet Good for Cutout 


Here’s an intensely dramatic lobby display that’s 
easily constructed from the 24-sheet. Figure of 
Bette Davis is cut out, mounted, and placed in 
front of large venetian blind. Billing and play- 
date lettered on slats of blind are alternately re- 
vealed by small motor attachment. Smoking of 
gun can be effectively created by placing incense 
at point of barrel. Concealed bulb flashes on and 
off to attract attraction. 


Book Store Promotions 


It should be easy to tie in with book stores since 
Somerset Maugham’s last two works, ‘“‘Christmas 
Holiday”’ and ‘‘The Mixture As Before”’ are best 
sellers. Windows feature still layouts from ‘“The 
Letter”’ plus billing and playdate. Here are addi- 
tional ideas: 


1. Book dealers take ads on book page featuring 
Maugham as the author-of-the-month and list his 
works giving prominent space to ‘“The Letter” 
and your showing. 


2. Post notices and heralds on library bulletin 
boards. 


3. Award Somerset Maugham’s novels and plays 
as contest prizes. 


4. Book marks made up from ad mat 112 dis- 
tributed by book stores and libraries. 


5. Book store windows may be devoted entirely 
to Maugham’s works with special mention of 
‘The Letter’’ in center of display. 


6. Print up this quiz and distribute through book 
stores: 


Quiz fans ...if you can answer all these questions correctly and write 
a short letter on “Why Somerset Maugham stories make great motion 
pictures” you may win free tickets to see Bette Davis in “The Letter’! 
(Answers in parentheses.) 

1. Although Somerset Maugham has written many novels, one will 
always be remembered by everyone who reads it. Name this great 
novel. (“Of Human Bondage’’ ) 

2. What short story by Maugham dealing with a character named Sadie 
Thompson was made into a famous play starring Jeanne Eagels? 
(“Rain”) 

3. Name a Maugham novel that dealt with the life of an artist? (“Moon 
And Sixpence’’) 

4. What was the title of a collection of his short stories which have two 
points of the compass in its title. (“East And West’’) 

5. Mention three of Maugham’s stories, books, or plays that used the 
tropics as their locales. (“‘The Narrow Corner,” “‘The Letter,” “Rain,” 
“The Trembling of a Leaf’’) 

6. Maugham is a native of what country? (England) 

7. Give the title of a Maugham work that reminds one of a lawyer’s 
review at the end of atrial. (“The Summing Up’’ ) 

8. Mention the book by Maugham which denotes a definite festive 
season. (“Christmas Holiday’’ ) 

9. What three locales were covered in “The Moon And Sixpence’? 
(England, France, and the South Sea Islands) 

10. In addition to her latest success in “The Letter’? Bette Davis 
enjoyed great acclaim as the result of her portrayal in another Somerset 
Maugham film. Can you name it? (“Of Human Bondage’’ ) 


Chesterfield Nation-wide Advertising Campaign 


The list of newspapers sched- 
uled for this half-page ad 
runs well over two thousand. 
This broad advertising cam- 
paign gets into nearly every 
locality in the land. That’s 


hitting the masses! | 


Novelty Ad=-Contest Combo 


FREE MOVIE 
TICKETS 


TO SEE 


“BETTE DAVIS — 
in “THE LETTER” 


if you collect six of these 
match covers eachol which | 
has a letter of the word 


“L-E-T-T-E-R” 


Bring them to this theatre 
and pick up fwo passes 
to see this picture. 
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Is this the letter you need ? 
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OSE COVER BEFORE STRIKING 


This simple advertising match novelty 
worked with such great success on ‘All 
This, And Heaven Too” that the Strand 
Theatre in Albany is bringing it back for 
“The Letter.””, The matches are already 
made up and can be had on order from the 
manufacturer. Get this novel contest idea 
under way to promote advance interest in 
your showing of the picture. 


Matches are $3.05 per M for 2500 and 
over; $3.30 per M for less than 2500. All 
orders must be accompanied by check or 
money order. Order matches from The 
Universal Match Company, Hudson, N. Y. 


Teaser Handout 


Spot attractive girl around town or in lobby week 
in advance of playdate. She distributes envelopes 
with “‘personal” written thereon in feminine 
hand. Enclosed is the Bette Davis letter repro- 
duced above. Copy on bottom of letter reads: 
“Thus begins one of the most unusual stories the 


screen has ever told . . . starring Bette Davis.” 
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Letter Pertect Contest Ideas 


Letters make the most interesting reading in the 
world . . . especially other people’s . . . and letter 
forums are extremely popular with dailies 
throughout the country. Invite readers to send 
in letters on any subject they desire. Committee 
of important localites judges letters on basis of 
subject matter and originality with which it is 
written. Guest tickets are awarded to winners. 


or 


Conduct a contest for the funniest letter, the most 


dramatic letter, the most unusual letter, ete. 
or 


A contest for short letters written in unusual pen- 
manship—Spencerian, backhand, male and fe- 
male handwriting. 


or 


Knowing that fans throughout the country are 
ready to sing hosannas to Bette Davis, try to 
plant a short letter contest on ‘What is Bette 
Davis’ Greatest Appeal?” Best letters are pub- 
lished and their writers awarded guest tickets. 


Niail These... 


(For general mailing lists. To be written out in a feminine 
hand or typewritten on feminine stationery. ) 


Dear Sir: 


As a theatre manager’s wife I see a great many pictures. 
This has made me pretty critical about movies. 


Last night I attended a preview showing of a new picture 
which stirred me as I never thought any picture could. The 
film was Somerset Maugham’s “The Letter” starring Bette 
Davis. Believe me when I tell you that I experienced my 
greatest thrill in screen entertainment. I honestly think 
that Bette Davis is at her very best—the story and her part 
in it suit her dramatic ability perfectly. 


So, I suggested to my husband that he let me write to the 
Strand customers to give them a woman’s point of view! 
After you’ve seen the picture I’m sure you’ll agree with all 
I’ve said about it—and will recommend that your friends 
see it too. It opens on Friday, (playdate) at the Strand for 
a full week. 


(To Drama Club Members and Little Theatre Groups) 
Dear Sir: 

“The Letter” starring Bette Davis will have its first local 
showing at the Strand Theatre on Friday. As you undoubt- 
edly know, “The Letter” is the brilliant Somerset Maugham 
stage play that starred Katharine Cornell, Jeanne Eagels, and 
Gladys Cooper at various times. Now, on the screen it is 
fitting indeed that the stellar role falls to Bette Davis. 

If your group is interested in seeing this fine screen play 
I would be happy to arrange the details for you. 


Stationers Tie-up 


Take a tip from the title and promote a 
Letter Writing Week. Contact stationers for 
window displays of writing paper, envel- 
opes, ink, and fountain pens plus a large 
blowup of the letter written by Bette Davis. 
Add scene stills, billing, and playdate. Sta- 
tioners and department stores should take 
advertising space in local dailies, and offer 


prizes to winners of contests you conduct. 


Sell It Over The Air 


Two prepared radio plugs to pre-sell your show- 
ing. They’re both of the popular conversational 
type which makes them easy for dramatization 


by station staff or local dramatic group. 


(Opens on street noises, horns, etc.) 


Jack: Why, Jane Thompson, here I bump into you in the middle of 
(Name) Street and you hardly notice me. Now I ask you, was I out 
with you last night or was I? 


Jane: (laughs) Oh, Jack, I’m so sorry. Funny, but I was thinking of 
that marvellous movie we saw together. 


Jack: Wasn’t it terrific? I think it’s the most thrilling picture Ive 
seen in a long time. Say, here come Bob and Ruth. 


(Hello’s are exchanged by all four) 
Bob: What are you two lovebirds looking so happy about? 


Jane: Well, Bob, last night Jack and I saw Bette Davis in “‘The Letter’’ 
. and loved it. 


Jack: That’s right, fella. Remember our advice and take Ruth to see 
it at the Strand as soon as you can. 


Bob: Sounds like a good tip . . . what d’ya say, Ruth? 


Ruth: That’s fine. Dve had my heart set on seeing it ever since I 
read how (insert names of local newspaper and reviewer) raved about 
Bette Davis and Herbert Marshall. 


Bob: Say, we’d better run along before you tell us the whole plot. 
See you soon. 


4 Ideas To Use During Run 


Here are four tested ideas that are definitely good 
for this type of picture: 


1. Advertise the definite starting time of the pic- 
ture so that patrons may get the fullest enjoyment. 


2. Suggest that those arriving late avoid seeing 
the last fifteen minutes of the picture and wait to 
enjoy the entire showing from the beginning. 


3. On preview nights and opening day distribute 
comment cards to patrons. Mount some of these 
cards for lobby display. 


4. Stimulate word-of-mouth on your showing by 
distributing cast of characters list to departing 
patrons. It will answer their questions about who 
played what part and who they’re talking about. 


(Group exchanges brief farewells. 


Announcer: Folks, just let me say that in addition to the mighty fine 
praise heaped upon it, ““The Letter’? was chosen by Redbook Magazine 
as “The-Picture-Of-The-Month. For the thrill of your life, see Bette 
Davis in “The Letter.”’ 


Local Dealer Ads Carry Plugs 


Here’s a helpful hint from an advertisement of 


(Opens with ringing of telephone) 
Mary: Hello, Joan, how are you? 


Joan: FS ee Dreyfuss & Son in The Dallas Morning News. In 
Mary: If I do there’s a very special reason. I’ve just returned from 
the Strand Theatre where I saw a wonderful picture, ““The Letter” 
starring Bette Davis. 


order to get men’s trade, the following copy was 


e 5 e 66 
Joan: You did? And I was just about to call and ask you to come neatly spotted in the store's newspaper ad: To 
to the Strand tonight and see it with Helen and me. Now we'll have 


to go without you. Make Your Weekend More Complete — See 
ney eek) clave. to. go: wih you! ‘Knute Rockne—All American’ at the Majestic 


Joan: Didn’t I just hear you say that you saw it? 


Theatre.”’ A similar line in women’s shop ads 
should read, ‘““To Make Your Evening Date A Hit, 

Dress In Style—see Bette Davis in “The Letter’ 
CPE teen ee Suan’ ot eke at the Strand Theatre.”? Copy should be brief, 


Announcer: Ladies . . . you too will thrill to the overpowering love 
story of Somerset Maugham’s immortal dramatic success. You'll cheer 
Bette Davis in a daringly modern portrayal. See “The Letter’? now 
playing at the Strand Theatre. 


Mary: Of course. But I’ve just got to see it again. Honestly, Joan 

. it’s the most fascinating picture I’ve ever seen. I can’t remember 
when any other movie held me in such thrilling suspense . . . and Bette 
Davis is absolutely magnificent. 


but placed so that women readers will notice it 


right away—-and remember it! 


Fashion Feature for Women’s Pages 


| Fashions for After Dark | 


(Left) Bette Davis, star of the 
Strand’s current film, ‘“The Let- 
ter,’ wears an Orry-Kelly de- 
signed dinner frock of deep blue 
chiffon, worn open, coat-fashion, 
over a pale yellow crepe slip with 
accordion pleated bodice. (Cen- 
ter ) Flesh pink chiffon encrusted 
with black lace, with black chif- 
fon overskirt. (Right) Beige 
chiffon jersey, very full above 
and below its fitted midriff. All 
three gowns have sleeves, mark- 
ing the new “‘cover-up”’ trend of 
evening clothes. 
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Your Poster and Accessory Campaign Begins Here —» 
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